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knew him in the flesh. He had dignity with kindliness; an ascetic 
gravity of character with swift and keen humor; a profound mind and an 
understanding heart. Still when M. Boutroux goes on to say that his 
pride was founded on a " simple trust in the generous enthusiasms of re- 
ligion," one cannot but feel that the French author is too ready to trans- 
late Mr. James's tolerance of all views into the enthusiasms of the so- 
called " spirituals." Throughout the volume M. Boutroux lays too great 
stress upon Mr. James's agreement with himself. We much doubt, for 
example, whether Mr. James would have subscribed to the following: 

"It would not, therefore, seem contrary to the underlying trend of his 
philosophy to admit behind the static reason of the dialectician, behind the 
ready-made list of immutable categories, a living and concrete reason, 
having to do not with mere empty concepts, but with actual beings, and 
desirous not only of unity, of immutability, and of necessity, but also, 
and above all, of free harmony and inward communion." 

As a character sketch, as a summing-up of a moral trend, the book is 
excellent and presents in his habit as he lived the upright and lovable 
philosopher. 

The chapters are on "Life," "Personality," "Psychology" (showing 
how Mr. James derived his psychology directly from biology, from 
observation and experience) ; " Pragmatism " (and the presentation to the 
world of that solid, concrete, anti-idealistic philosophy) ; " Metaphysical 
Views and Pedagogy." It being Mr. James's contention that philosophy 
is only of value in so far as it directs the will toward those things which 
have true value and result in higher loyalty to morality, he naturally 
applied philosophy, as does his colleague, Dr. Dewey, to theories of edu- 
cation. One of the most interesting points in the book is the author's 
explanation of the point at which Mr. James's philosophy met that of 
M. Bergson. 

The English of this translation is exceedingly faulty and at times un- 
grammatical. The book needs and lacks an index. 



Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who is president of Clark University, has the gift 
of writing with charm and spirit of profound subjects. The present 
volume contains biographical sketches of Zeller, Gotze, Fechner, von 
Hardtmann, von Helmholtz, and Wundt, as well as careful analyses of 
their works and a critical estimate of the parts each played in the de- 
velopment of modern psychology. In the years between 1870 and 1873 
Dr. Hall studied in Germany under the first four masters named above, 
and after study with James and Bowditch in this country returned to 
Germany and came under the influence of Wundt and von Helmholtz. The 
twelve years from 1870 to 1882, says Dr. Hall, marked, more than any 
other period, and gave direction to modern psychology. The book, then, 
has the value of dealing with the most important period and the most 
important men of a practically new science and of giving the impressions 
of an eye-witness, one who lived with the very founders of modern 
psychology. Especially grateful must all American students be for the 
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copious information as to Fechner. Fechner was much neglected in his 
own day, and the attention of American students was chiefly drawn to 
him through James's tribute in his Pluralistic Universe. This sent even 
the general reader after the Little Boole of Life after Death, the most 
beautiful of Fechner's mystical writings. The essays of Dr. Mises are 
almost unobtainable in this country, and it is consoling to note from the 
analysis of the works made by Dr. Hall that the material contained in 
them is not of the highest value. 

One of the most useful parts of the volume is the careful bibliography 
attached to each sketch, and this, with the preceding analysis of the 
work, gives the student just the data he needs to choose his reading. 
The book, however, is not for the technical student, but is full of interest 
for the general intelligent reader. 



Applied Socialism. By John Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch & 
Co., 1912. 

Mr. Spargo's yearly volume is made of a set of lectures delivered at 
the Band School of Social Science. He is concerned herein with the 
rebuttal of many charges brought against Socialism and with a definition 
of what is really intended by the more conservative wing of the Socialist 
party. His first chapter divides Socialism from the various Utopian 
dreams that have been evoked in its name. " It is self-evident," he points 
out, "that the directive faculties of the human mind do not and could 
not exist independently, that they are rooted in the great underlying 
social dynamic forces as a tree is rooted in its soil. It is a fundamental 
postulate of the Socialist philosophy, a cardinal principle of that material- 
istic interpretation of history upon which the philosophy of modern Social- 
ism rests, that economic conditions form the basis of human progress." 

Socialism, then, unlike all the Utopian dreams from Plato's to Bel- 
lamy's, has to found itself upon existing economic conditions. It has 
to deaL not with the unconscious, genetic, irresistible evolutionary proc- 
esses, but with human directive energies. By Applied Socialism the author 
means the concrete expression of Socialistic principles and the realiza- 
tion of Socialist ideals in the polity of the state. While Utopianism can 
afford to disregard the tendencies of economic development, it is the 
work of Socialism to forecast a practical programme for immediate issues, 
to formulate and justify measures that shall be applicable at once. Mr. 
Spargo feels that society is actually in process of being transformed from 
capitalism to Socialism by a series of mutations. He finds society already 
permeated by a spirit of social interests, of brotherly responsibility, and 
he quotes with zest Marx's words that "capitalism is always producing 
its own grave-diggers." The work of the Department of Agriculture in 
its aid to farmers, irrigation works carried on under the Eeclamation 
Act, the constant extension of roadways, the conservation of natural 
resources, free education, the State care for home hygiene, public libraries, 
parks, playgrounds, all these are essentially Socialistic undertakings. 

Reviewing various definitions of Socialism from Proudhon's, "Every 
aspiration toward the amelioration of society," to Mill's, " Socialism is 
any system which requires that the land and the instruments of pro- 
duction should be the property, not of individuals, but of communities 



